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tions" which are "just, measured, and continuous,"
rooted in the facts of nature and of human life, from
those which are the spurious products of mere literary
artifice, we commonly seek to guard ourselves by dis-
counting at extravagant rates all those elements which
appeal to our emotions and not to our understanding.
Though the great literature of all nations and all times
stands as testimony to the use of impassioned language
in the service of truth, the " common sense" of our
nation has always refused acceptance of this fact. The
" practical" man still looks with suspicious scorn upon
"works of imagination," and the great masterpieces of
prose fiction, which are the typical product of our
modern literary genius, are not fully recognised as
useful vehicles of truth.

This is not to be explained merely by attributing it
to a national distaste for ideas and a correspondent mis-
trust of ideals. It is primarily due to a false psycho-
logy, based on defective temperament, which seeks
wrongly to isolate the ratiocinative faculty, and con-
siders that the imaginative faculty has no proper place
either in the discovery or the teaching of truth. It is
this notion which underlies the popular distrust of an
attractive style: even J. S. Mill was felt by some to be
too literary for a " serious thinker." A solid and con-
vincing treatment of political economy or any " social
science " ought to stick to the stony facts and build out
of them a durable intellectual edifice. The discovery of
social truth should be conducted by a solemn marshal-
ling of the several orders of concrete phenomena, and
their formal interpretation by the application of laws
based upon inductive reasoning and expressed in care-
fully-defined terminology: the teaching of such truthmeolstoy's rejection of professional technique and his in-n organised political and other social activity* evolution as an instrument of reform.ctrine of
